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The  earl  of  Huntly’s  offer  to  set  up  the  mass  in  three  shires  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots1  helps  to  establish  the  geography  of  Catholicism  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Moray.  Up  to  a third  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  were  suspected  of  popery  but  only  in  “the  North”  were  a 
majonty  of  lairds  claimed  as  Catholic.2  The  area’s  religious 
conservatism  was  essentially  lowland  and  Done,  although  on  Deeside  it 
acquired  a Gaelic  voice.3  The  Leslies  of  the  Ganoch  had  their  own 
Catholic  connections  (discussed  elsewhere4)  in  the  dioceses  of  Moray 
and  Ross.  Strathbogie  describes  an  upland  area  within  the  old  Buchan 
which  extended  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Don.5  The  town  of  Huntly  was 
known  as  the  ‘Rause  of  Strathboggie’6  for  its  rows  of  houses  beside  the 
castle  of  the  Gordon  earls  of  Huntly.  After  the  wars  of  the  Covenant 
they  withdrew  to  Bog  of  Gight  in  the  Enzie,  near  Speymouth,  which 
remained  a “papisticall  country”7  even  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Catholic  duke  of  Gordon  in  1728.  By  contrast,  the  acceptance  of  the 
established  church  (first  episcopalian  then  presbytenan)  by  the  Hay 
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family  of  Erroll  goes  far  to  explain  why  Buchan’s  Catholicism  was 
vestigial  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  first  effective  moves  in  an  attempted  Scottish  Counter- 
Reformation  were  made  in  Buchan.8  In  1579  Fr  John  Hay  sailed  from 
Bordeaux  to  Dundee  on  the  wine  route  and  made  straight  for  his  family 
home  at  Delgaty  near  Turriff: 

As  soon  as  my  arrival  in  the  north  was  known  the  people 
showed  extraordinary  anxiety  to  hear  me  preach,  and  not 
unfrequently  there  were  larger  numbers  assembled  in  the 
churches  of  the  neighbour-hood  than  had  been  known  within  the 
memory  of  anyone  living,  many  persons  coming  two  days’ 
journey  on  purpose.  The  most  marvellous  and  incredible  reports 
were  circulated  regarding  me  ...  Multitudes  of  people  afflicted 
with  hopeless  ailments  came  in  crowds  to  my  brother’s  house  to 
be  cured,  and  I could  scarcely  get  them  to  believe  me  when  I 
assured  them  I had  no  skill  in  medicine.9 

The  kirk’s  Assembly  sought  to  have  Fr  Hay  expelled  from  Scotland,  so 
after  family  consultations  the  master  of  Delgaty  accompanied  his 
brother  to  the  royal  court  at  Stirling.10  The  readiness  of  the  king,  then 
and  later,  to  receive  visiting  priests  goes  far  to  explain  why  Scottish 
Catholics  hoped  that  he  would  favour  them  - and  perhaps  even  return 
to  the  faith  of  his  mother  who  was  soon  to  become  the  martyr  of 
Fotheringhay."  Tins  was  Delgaty’s  first  tnp  south  in  two  years,  a 
measure  of  how  isolated  Buchan  was  in  these  days.  Such  were  the 
ngours  of  the  journey  that  fever  struck  the  party  and  one  died. 

In  the  north,  meanwhile,  an  atmosphere  of  religious  revival  was 
sweeping  through  Buchan,  Strathbogie  and  as  far  as  Orton  on 
Speyside.  Fr  Hay  again: 


8 A false  start  was  made  in  1570  among  Perthshire  families.  J.  Durkan,  “William 
Murdoch  and  the  early  Jesuit  mission  in  Scotland”,  Innes  Review,  xxxv  (1984).  3. 

9 W.  Forbes  Leith,  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and 
Janies  VI  (Edinburgh,  1885),  147. 

10  Hay  wrote  from  Towie,  near  Turriff',  where  his  sister  was  married  to  Patrick 
Barclay.  Records  of  the  Scots  Colleges,  ed.  P.J.  Anderson  (Aberdeen.  1906),  5. 

11  A.  Fraser,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (London,  1969),  500. 
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The  people  in  the  north  of  Scotland  began  this  summer  to  pay 
their  devotions  at  a distance  from  home  on  certain  Sabbath 
days,  in  pursuance  of  an  old  and  pious  custom  of  their 
forefathers;  and  three  hundred  of  them  or  more  were  frequently 
seen  in  the  church  at  Turriff,  clothed  only  in  linen  garments, 
and  imploring  the  aid  of  God  and  the  Saints,  and  especially  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Not  a few  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  church 
of  our  Lady  of  Grace,  situated  on  the  nver  Spey,  and  of  all 
these  expeditions  common  report  pronounced  me  the  leader, 
though  in  fact  I was  a long  way  off  at  the  time.  Rosanes  were 
also  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  of  Turriff.12 

Rosanes  were  in  evidence  fifteen  years  later  when  Francis  Hay,  ninth 
earl  of  Erroll  and  hereditary  Constable  of  Scotland,  led  out  his 
neighbours  and  dependants  in  support  of  George  Gordon  sixth  earl  of 
Huntly.  The  battle  of  Alltachoileachan  or  Balnnnes  or  Glenlivat  took 
place  in  a Gaelic-speaking  area  far  from  Edinburgh  on  3rd  October 
1594  and  is  little  known:  most  scholars  would  say  that  it  made  no 
difference.  The  victory  in  upper  Banffshire  against  Argyll’s  invading 
force  provoked  James  VI  into  leading  a second  expedition  against  the 
“popish  earls”  which,  as  supporters  of  crown  against  ministers,  they 
could  hardly  resist  A tactful  exile  followed,  but  at  Glenlivat  the  papists 
had  their  day.  A typically  ready  response  to  the  first  Gaelic  invasion 
since  Harlaw  came  from  the  Gordons  of  Caimborrow:  “Eight  sons  with 
their  father  each  having  a jackman  and  a footman  went  with  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  ...  a good  company  being  twenty-seven  well  mounted  men  of 
one  family.”13  Huntly’s  battlefield  address  to  1500  heavily-armed 
horsemen  clearly  associated  Catholicism  with  rank: 

Remember  your  quality  as  being  all  well-born  gentlemen, 
possessing  and  owning  more  than  a vulgar  courage.  Consider 
the  weakness  of  your  foes,  no  matter  how  supenor  their 


12  Forbes  Leith,  Narratives,  161. 

J.  M.  Bulloch,  The  Book  of  Gordon,  i (Aberdeen,  1903),  33.  The  jackman  was 
named  for  his  jack  or  coat  of  mail,  and  the  footman  was  a mounted  attendant  in 
livery. 
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number,  yet  by  nature  such  as  know  no  order  nor  could  hearken 
to  discipline;  and  beside,  most  of  them  naked  and  open  to  all 
sorts  of  invasions  and  wounds  All  of  them  are  on  foot,  easy  to 
be  broken  and  overrun  by  horses  But  you  are  about  to  fight  for 
your  estates  and  property.  It  is  God’s  cause:  for  religion  is  our 
quarrell  wherein  He  would  not  fayle  valiantly  to  protect  us. 

And  therefore  be  ready  to  charge  the  enemy  so  soon  as  the  word 
is  given,  which  is  “Virgin  Mary”.14 

Mass  had  been  celebrated  lower  down  Glenrinnes  two  days  before,  and 
Jesuit  chaplains  heard  confession  before  sprinkling  the  cavaliers’ 
weapons  with  holy  water.  They  in  turn  painted  white  crosses  on  their 
surcoats  Huntly’s  uncle  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchindoun  neglected  to  do 
this,  according  to  the  report,  and  was  the  only  leading  figure  to  lose  his 
life.15  The  northern  gentry  had  six  field  guns  landed  from  a Spanish 
vessel.  After  the  first  cannonade  the  Constable  led  his  Buchan  troop  in 
a cavalry  charge.  Campbells  and  MacLeans 

did  rain  upon  Arroll  and  Ins  men  in  their  passing  such  a shower 
of  darts  and  arrows  that,  as  they  affirmed  who  were  present,  for 
the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  light  of  day  was  palpably 
eclipsed  Auchindown  was  at  this  time  killed  and  Arroll 
dangerously  wounded  in  his  arme  and  leg,  many  had  their 
horses  killed  and  were  compelled  to  take  to  their  feet.  Macklain 
whose  numbers  were  greater  environing  Arroll  and  his 
company  held  them  so  engaged  betwixt  himself  and  Argile,  as 
they  had  been  all  cut  in  pieces  if  Huntley  had  not  with  speed 
come  to  their  relief. 16 


14  H.  Dunnett,  Invera’an,  a Strathspey  Parish  (Paisley,  1919),  78.  For  Erroll's 
address  see  George  Con,  De  Duplici  Statu  Religionis  Apud  Scotos  (Rome,  1628), 
149. 

15  Forbes  Leith,  Narratives,  224. 

16  J.  Spottiswoode,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  iii  (Edinburgh,  1851),  409. 
This  was  perhaps  the  only  time  highlanders  succumbed  to  superior  military 
technology  before  Culloden;  also  the  last  time  a harp  was  carried  into  battle  and  the 
first  time  that  bagpipes  are  mentioned  as  warpipes 
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Thus  the  relatively  objective  account  of  John  Spottiswoode, 
James’s  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews.17  The  engagement 
lasted  two  hours  before  the  highland  army  broke  off  leaving  seven 
hundred  dead  from  a force  of  ten  thousand.  Only  twelve  died  on  the 
defending  side  but  “many  were  hurt  and  wounded”  - a comment  on  the 
limitations  of  body  armour  against  darts  and  arrows  at  close  range. 
Survivors  bore  their  scars  with  pride,  no  doubt,  in  the  years  to  come 
and  this  is  what  gives  the  battle  its  significance.  Glenlivat  lived  on  as  a 
powerful  tradition  in  the  minds  of  those  families  represented,  “God 
having  proved  by  that  victory  which  religion  he  favoured.”18  Gordons, 
Hays,  Cheynes,  Cons  and  the  rest  were  encouraged  by  this  consoling 
myth,  in  face  of  pressure  to  accept  the  new  order  and  the  steady  loss  of 
estates  they  had  fought  to  defend.  The  twice-wounded  earl  of  Erroll,  in 
particular,  provided  a focus  for  old  loyalties. 

After  this  clash  of  arms  comes  the  mundane  movement  of  property, 
mostly  church  property  which  was  passing  into  lay  hands  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.19  In  northern  Buchan  this  was  part  of  the 
protestant  reformation,  as  elsewhere,  with  Forbeses  and  Frasers  to  the 
fore  and  the  towns  of  Banff  and  Turriff  becoming  the  bases  for  a new 
emphasis  in  local  government.  The  nch  lands  of  the  abbey  of  Deer  fell 
to  the  protestant  Keiths.  To  those  who  saw  this  as  a desecration  which 
would  provoke  divine  wrath  the  family  motto  gave  answer:“They  say  j 
what  they  say.  Let  them  say”.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ythan  Catholic  I 
families  also  benefited,  as  in  the  1584  grant  of  the  parsonage  of 
Logiebuchan  to  Patnck  Cheyne  of  Essilmont,20  but  with  the  earls 
absent  from  their  estates  after  Glenlivat  a reverse  process  began. 

Distinction  may  be  made  here  between  Buchan  and  Strathbogie,  the 
first  coming  under  greater  pressure  because  of  its  more  “popish”  earl. 


17  Conflicting  accounts  of  casualties  in  a battle  of  “sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing”  are  quoted  by  P.  Marren,  Grampian  Battlefields  (Aberdeen,  1990). 

18  Con,  De  Duplici  Statu  Religionis,  150. 

19  J.  Kirk,  “Royal  and  lay  patronage  in  the  Jacobean  kirk,  1572-1600”,  in  Church, 
Politics,  Society:  Scotland  1408-1929,  ed.  N.  Macdougall  (Edinburgh,  1983),  127- 
50. 

M.  H.  B.  Sanderson,  “Catholic  recusancy  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century” 
IR , xxi  (1970),  99. 
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There  were  three  of  these  (not  counting  Argyll,  who  became  a Catholic 
later)  but  only  two  in  Scotland  After  exile  Huntly,  Erroll  and  Angus 
were  warded  in  vanous  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  exposed  to  reformed 
doctrine.  In  1610,  after  months  of  exhortation,  Huntly  signed  the 
articles  of  faith  and  left  Stirling  for  Strathbogie.  There,  having  become 
the  first  marquis  of  Huntly,  he  made  his  true  position  clear  on 
“probably  the  most  superb  heraldic  doorway  in  the  Bntish  Isles”.21 
Symbols  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  French  Order  of  St  Michael, 
and  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ  proclaimed  Huntly  a cosmopolitan 
Euro-Catholic,  despite  documents  signed  (three  times  over)  professing 
support  for  the  church  by  law  established  in  his  native  land.  The  earl  of 
Angus  (more  honourably?)  chose  renewed  exile,  going  to  Pans  with 
royal  permission  to  “enjoy  the  exercise  of  his  Religion  with  liberty.”22 
Erroll’s  position  was  closer  to  that  of  Angus  and  earned  him  a 
stressful  period  of  internal  exile.  Excommunicated  for  a second  time,  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Dumbarton,  his  property  in  Buchan  and  Perthshire 
threatened  by  loss  of  rents.  Hay  finally  yielded  at  Edinburgh  castle,  but 
then  immediately  “fell  into  such  a trouble  of  mind  as  he  went  near  to 
have  killed  himself”23  The  recantation  was  withdrawn  and  he  remained 
under  the  kirk’s  ban  - a pnsoner  at  Perth  till  dnven  out  by  plague,  then 
in  his  own  castle  of  Errol  on  Tayside,  and  finally  (still  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  presbytery)  in  his  Turriff  town-house.24  Finally  in 
1617,  “upon  some  offers  given  in  of  him  to  some  bishops  convened  at 
Perth”,25  Erroll  was  left  in  peace  until  his  death  fourteen  years  later. 
The  archbishop  who  recorded  his  valour  at  Glenlivat  paid  a further 
compliment  at  the  end:  “The  nobleman  was  of  a tender  heart,  and  of  all 
that  I have  known  the  most  conscientious  in  his  profession;  and 


21  T.  Innes,  “Heraldic  decoration  in  the  castles  of  Huntly  and  Balvenie’ , Proc. 
Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland , lxix  (1935),  388.  See  also  W.  D.  Simpson,  “The  architectural 
history  of  Huntly  Castle”,  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland , lvi  (1922),  134-63. 

22  Spottiswoode,  History,  513. 

23  Ibid.,  511. 

24  RPCS,  viii,  159. 

25  D.  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vii  (Edinburgh.  1849),  244;  L. 
Melville,  Errol : Its  Legends,  Lands  and  People  (Perth.  1935),  25. 
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thereupon  to  his  dying  day  was  used  by  the  Church  with  greater  lenity 
than  were  others  of  that  sect  ”26 

Discussing  “the  rise  of  the  middling  sort  ...  [of]  lairds,  new  feuars 
and  rising  professions”  Michael  Lynch  comments  on  “a  new  breed  of 
missionary,  the  uninvited  house  guest:  ministers  were  sent  to  knock  on 
the  doors  of  Catholic  noble  households.  Astonishingly,  most  were 
allowed  in  [and]  increasingly  the  Kirk  dared  to  call  sinning  nobles 
before  the  church  courts.”27  His  identification  of  a reversal  around 
1630,  with  ministers  looking  to  the  nobles  for  help,  hardly  applies  to 
the  persistently  popish  earls  described  here.  Even  at  a lower  level  of 
nobility,  where  the  laird  of  Gight  thought  it  a “cryme  unpardonable  in 
ony  of  his  rank  or  within  to  resset  or  schaw  favour  to  ony  persone 
aganis  whom  he  beins  querrell”,28  the  door  was  never  more  than  ajar. 
Soon  after  the  Reformation  Parliament  the  entry  to  Gight  castle  was 
defiantly  adorned  with  the  medieval  crucifixion  symbols  known  as  the 
Arms  of  Christ  29  Its  owner  (who  struck  down  the  “bonny”  earl  of 
Moray  at  Donibnstle)  gained  a well-earned  reputation  for  feuding  and 
killed  Thomas  Fraser  of  Stnchen  in  1576.  The  historian  of  the  Gordons 
has  condemned  Gight  as  unstable  (a  suitable  ancestor  for  Lord  Byron) 
adding  that  “the  check  which  the  advent  of  the  Kirk  implied  lashed  him 
into  a fury  of  revolt.”30  Leaving  temperament  aside,  however,  Fraser’s 
killing  can  be  seen  as  an  act  of  resistance  to  a three-stage  legal 
transaction  by  the  new  owner  “to  prevent  the  possibility  of  challenging 


26  Spottiswoode,  History,  511. 

M.  Lynch,  Scotland.A  New  History  (London,  1991),  250. 

28  RPCS,  x,  499. 

29  The  letters  MAR  on  a dormer  window  indicate  a chapel  to  the  Virgin.  A.  Keith, 
Methlick,  Haddo  House,  Gight  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ythan  (Aberdeen,  1899),  68. 
MRA  has  been  interpreted  as  Maria  Regina  Angelorum.  H.G.  Slade,  “The  house  of 
Fettemear:a  history  and  a description”,  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland , ciii  (1971),  186. 

Bulloch,  Gordon , 202.  Bulloch  was  attracted  by  contemporary  psychology’s 
judgement  of  “degeneracy”  (Bulloch,  Gordon,  170)  after  his  1899  series  on  Byron’s 
maternal  ancestors  in  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries. 
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his  rights.”31  Lawyers  were  important  figures  of  “the  middling  sort” 
who  assisted  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  different  gentry  families. 

Another  feud  with  the  Mowats  of  Balquhollie  further  illustrates  the 
theme  of  property  slipping  away  from  Catholic  families.32  Twenty  of 
Gight’s  horsemen  “raid  athort  and  trampit  doune  the  comes”33  of 
Balquhollie.  Later  William  Gordon  gained  a place  in  Scottish  anti- 
lawyer folklore  when  he  forced  a legal  officer  to  eat  documents 
delivered  to  Gight  castle  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  party,  having  first 
(out  of  consideration,  as  the  story  went)  “kaist  thame  in  a dische  of 
bree.”34  Clearly  Gordon  believed  that  law  had  been  used  to  ratify 
injustice.  He  was  excommunicated  soon  after  succeeding  as  fifth  laird 
in  15  92. 35  Despite  being  put  to  the  hom  the  laird  ended  his  life  at  Gight 
in  1605.  The  funeral  was  conducted  with  full  Catholic  ceremonies  and 
a further  symbol  of  the  church  militant:  a crucifix  was  earned  before 
the  coffin  on  a spear.36 

The  excommum cation  of  the  sixth  laird  illustrates  the  delaying 
tactics  (paradoxically  legalistic)  employed  by  papist  gentry.37  George 
Gordon,  accused  of  not  having  taken  communion  at  Methlick,  replied 
that  he  had  done  so  at  Tarves.38  Summoned  again  in  1599,  young  Gight 


31  J.  Anderson,  Historical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Fraser  (Edinburgh,  1825), 
175,  quoting  manuscript  sources  rejected  by  the  17th  Lord  Saltoun  on  the  evidence 
of  title  deeds.  A.  Fraser,  The  Frasers  ofPhilorth,  ii  (Edinburgh,  1876),  147. 

32  Feuds  were  endemic  even  in  circumstances  where  no  religious  dimension  was 
involved.  See  K.  M.  Brown,  Bloodfeud  in  Scotland  1573-1625  (Edinburgh,  1986). 

33  Bulloch,  Gordon,  207. 

34  RPCS,  vi,  297. 

35  Calderwood,  History,  v,  366. 

36  This  gesture  was  condemned  by  James  VI  and  I along  with  a similar  funeral  in 
Angus.  RPCS,  vii,  299.  For  Ogilvy  of  Airlie’s  gentler  death  bed  mood  see  D.  Fraser, 
The  Land  of  the  Ogilvys  (Montrose,  1965),  88.  Most  of  the  area  chose  Reform.  F.D. 
Bardgett,  Scotland  Reformed.the  Reformation  in  Angus  and  the  Meams  (Edinburgh, 
1989). 

37  A due  process  of  excommunication  was  laid  down  at  the  Montrose  Assembly  of 
1595,  with  rules  to  distinguish  it  from  “the  Popes  cursing”.  Spottiswoode.  History, 
408. 

38  For  this  kind  of  occasional  conformity  in  England  see  J.  Bossy.  7 he  English 
Catholic  Community,  1580-1850  (London,  1975),  121-5. 
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again  claimed  that  Mercer  of  Methlick  was  not  his  “ordinaire  minister”. 
Perhaps  the  Braes  of  Gight  had  been  in  the  next  parish,39  because  the 
point  was  conceded.  The  minister  of  Tarves  gave  summons  for  the  next 
presbytery  meeting.  A sick  note  was  sent  requesting  a house  call  “to 
conferre  ...  in  the  controversies.”  Sickness  was  again  the  excuse  at  the 
next  meeting,40  and  a confession  of  faith  was  taken  to  the  house  for 
signing.  Gight  “craved  ye  space  of  15  days  to  advise”.  Now  he  was 
going  south  and  would  reply  on  returning.  Next  a joint  letter  from  the 
older  and  younger  ladies  Gight  promised  his  attendance,  but  come  the 
day  a visit  to  Gight  by  the  earl  of  Huntly  prevented  it.  A servant  was 
unable  to  swear  to  his  master’s  sickness,  and  the  “first  admonition” 
was  prepared.  Young  Gight  did  put  in  an  appearance  on  26  December 
1599  (after  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  nativity  in  traditional  style,  no 
doubt)  but  only  to  explain  that  he  was  still  of  a contrary  opinion  and 
wanted  forty  days  to  consider.  He  promised  “to  repaire  to  the 
Presbytenes  to  heare  the  doctnne  and  controversies  handled.”  More 
delays  followed,  and  near  the  end  of  the  following  year  his  wife  was 
excommunicated  “as  nothing  is  seen  in  her  bot  contumacie.”41  It  was  to 
take  three  ministers,  the  conjunct  presbytenes  of  Aberdeen  and  Ellon 
and  the  provincial  assembly  to  bring  about  Gight’s  expulsion  from  civil 
society  in  1601. 

John  Malcolm  Bulloch  has  suggested  that  Gight  “had  a fear  of  this 
sentence  - extraordinary  in  a man  of  his  turbulent  type,”42  but  since 
inhentance  was  at  stake  his  actions  were  surely  quite  rational.  Shortly 
before  George  Gordon’s  father  died  Council  issued  an  order  to 
“inventory  his  goods  for  his  Majesty’s  use.”43  This  was  not 
implemented.  No  outsider  could  have  established  himself  at  Gight  as 


39  Similar  quibbles  over  boundaries  occurred  in  Strathbogie.  Extracts  from  the 
Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  ed.  J.  Stuart  (Aberdeen,  1843),  81,  147. 

40  Gordon  was  still  “a  seiklie,  tender  man”  when  arrested  by  the  Covenanters.  J. 
Spalding,  Memorialls  of  the  Tnibles  in  Scotland , i (Aberdeen,  1850),  285. 

T.  Mair,  Narratives  and  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ellon 
(Aberdeen,  1898),  7-11. 

Bulloch,  Gordon,  237.  Gordon  was  summoned  before  Privy  Council,  and  his 
superiors  Huntly  and  Erroll  were  several  times  required  to  deal  with  him  thereafter 
43  RPCS,  vii,  509. 
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seven  brothers44  were  united  against  any  nval  claimant,  while  the  wider 
kin  were  bonded  in  a far  from  secret  “societie  and  Companie  of 
Boyis”45  With  Huntly  as  a shield  and  solidanty  among  the  Gordon  kin 
the  kirk’s  ban  became  irrelevant,  but  young  Gight  could  not  have  been 
sure  of  that.  The  idea  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  fear  of  this  spintual 
sanction  is  dispelled  by  later  events.  Gight  invaded  church  buildings  on 
several  occasions,  the  first  during  an  event  which  symbolised  a crucial 
shift  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  In  1618  stonemasons  were  dnven  from 
Methlick  kirk,  where  they  were  erecting  a laird’s  loft  for  Sir  William 
Keith,  and  the  minister  was  pursued  “of  his  lyff  within  his  awine 
barnyard.”46 

Another  aspect  of  Gight’s  motivation  was  the  changing  attitude  of 
Scottish  priests  to  church  attendance.  There  were  different  ways  of 
being  a papist  in  Scotland.  The  Catholicism  of  James’s  lord  chancellor, 
who  had  a house  at  Fyvie,  was  so  private  as  to  be  only  suspected  47 
Some  leading  figures  like  Huntly  communicated  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  their  public  authority  although  well  known  to  be  Catholics. 
Some  were  scrupulous:“Lifting  the  bread  to  their  lips  they  secretly  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  taking  the  cup  of  the  Calvinists  in  their  hands 
made  believe  to  drink.”48  Most  pnests  gave  absolution  to  all  of  these, 
but  as  links  with  England  grew  closer  on  the  accession  of  James  VI  to 


44  “As  they  have  so  many  children  . . . they  feel  deeply  and  lament  the  lack  of 
bishoprics  and  Catholic  abbacies  and  the  bad  distribution  of  Church  benefices,  by 
means  of  which  in  former  times  sons  of  the  nobility  were  so  honourably  supported. 
W.J  Anderson,  “Narratives  of  the  Scottish  Refonnation,  I:  Report  of  Father  Robert 
Abercrombie,  S.J.,  in  the  year  1580”,  IR,  vii  (1956),  38. 

45  RPCS,  vii,  lxxvi.  The  “Boyis”  seem  to  have  been  defenders  of  property, 
although  according  to  Gight’s  greatest  critic  their  object  was  plunder.  Bulloch, 
Gordon,  212. 

46  Bulloch,  Gordon,  23 1 . The  sixth  laird  interrupted  Sunday  service  with  armed 
men  at  St  Vigean’s  (Arbroath)  in  1623  and  Monifieth  in  1631.  Bulloch,  Gordon, 
257,  260.  In  1638  he  agam  chose  time  of  service  to  occupy  Ellon  kirkyard  with 
eighty  cavaliers  in  a demonstration  against  the  Covenant.  Mair,  Ellon,  141. 

47  M.  Lee,  “King  James’s  Popish  Chancellor”,  in  The  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  edd.  I B.  Cowan  and  D.  Shaw  (Edinburgh,  1983),  170-82.  j 

48  Forbes  Leith,  Memoirs,  18  Some  Catholics  justified  hearing  sermons  in  terms 
of  constructing  arguments  against  the  doctrines  preached. 
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the  English  throne  it  became  apparent  that  Scots  Catholics  were 
relatively  lax.  English  law  allowed  recusancy  in  exchange  for  a fine, 
however,  in  a system  which  accepted  the  de  facto  existence  of 
Catholics.  In  Scotland  there  was  no  legal  toleration 

English  papists  denved  inspiration  from  a heroic  age  when  64 
p nests  were  put  to  death  between  1581  and  15 88, 49  and  executions 
continued  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.50  One  Scottish  pnest  executed 
at  Glasgow51  makes  a poor  companson,  and  it  has  been  natural  to 
assume  a lack  of  Catholic  feeling  north  of  the  border.  Long  before 
James  became  head  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1603,  however,  it  was 
known  “that  he  would  never  .hang  a priest  for  his  religion.”52  The 
Scottish  way  was  to  concentrate  on  property: 

Anyone  who  has  mortgaged  lands  or  inheritance  and  fails  to 
repay  has  his  property  sequestrated,  even  for  a very  small  debt, 
if  the  bond  is  not  redeemed  within  seven  years,  and  the  property 
is  handed  over  to  the  creditor  with  no  chance  of  redemption;  for 
this  reason  many  Catholics  have  been  reduced  to  poverty 
because,  having  been  excommunicated  by  the  heretics  and  so 
having  lost  their  civil  nghts,  they  cannot  appear  in  court.  .. 
Thus  many  Catholics  are  brought  to  beggary.53 

Fr  Alexander  McQuhirne  had  inclined  to  flexibility  dunng  the  old  laird 
of  Gight’s  time,  but  he  came  “back  from  England  convinced  that  it  is 
not  merely  our  opinion  but  that  of  the  whole  Church”.  He  retreated 
north  in  1604  when  Edinburgh’s  Catholics  (merchant  families,  for  the 
most  part,  who  had  lost  influence  in  the  1560s54)  signed  the  articles  of 


49  D.  Mathew,  Catholicism  in  England  (London,  1948),  50. 

50  James’s  removal  to  London,  as  Mark  Dilworth  has  pointed  out,  “made  Catholic 
initiatives  in  Scotland  less  feasible”.  RSCHS , xxii  (1984),  88. 

51  W.E.  Brown,  John  Ogilvie  (Glasgow,  1929). 

James  saw  Ogilvie  as  one  of  “these  Polypragmatick  Papists  that  were  set  upon 
sedition  and  to  move  disturbance  in  the  Countreys.”  Spottiswoode,  History,  523. 

W J Anderson,  “Narratives  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  iv:  Prefect 
Ballentine’s  Report,  circa  1660,  Part  Two”,  IR , viii  (1957),  101. 

M.  Lynch,  Edinburgh  and  the  Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1981),  187-99.  See  also 
J Durkan,  “Edinburgh  in  161  LCatholic  sympathisers”,  IR,  xl  (1989),  158-61. 
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faith.  McQuhirne’s  efforts  to  get  them  to  stand  firm  were  met  with  the 
retort  that  “it  was  easy  for  those  to  give  advice  who  had  no  goods,  or  if 
they  had,  need  not  bewail  the  loss  since  they  could  take  refuge  in  their 
colleges  abroad”.55  It  was  on  Jesuit  advice  that  George  Gordon  finally 
refused  to  conform,  but  only  after  using  the  law’s  delay. 

The  affair  which  earned  him  greatest  notonety  has  kinship 
implications^6  In  1615  Gight’s  bosom  companion  Francis  Hay  of 
Logieneve  shot  dead  his  brother  Adam  Gordon  after  losing  a fnendly 
duel  with  swords.  Hay  was  brought  in  to  Aberdeen: 

Gycht  in  this  tyme  directit  his  messageis  and  lettens  to  the  haill 
baroms  and  gentilmen  of  the  cuntrey  thairaboute  who  profest 
him  freindschip  and  goodwill  ...  quhairupoun  thair  came 
flocking  unto  him  from  all  the  comans  of  that  province 
nombens  of  baronis  and  gentilmai  in  ainnes.  Being  all 
assemblit  togidder  to  the  nomber  of  twa  hundreth  ...  the  Laird 
of  Geycht  ...  brocht  the  said  Frances  from  thair  ludgeing.  57 

Among  the  two  hundred  was  a Gordon  shenff-depute  summoned  from 
his  estate  north  of  the  Don.  Francis  Hay  was  condemned  to  “losse  his 
head”,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  headsman  the  execution  (beside 
an  open  grave)  was  hornbly  bungled.  Whether  seal  as  feudal  justice  or 
lynch  law,  tins  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  Edinburgh,  but  the 
subsequent  trial  in  Scotland’s  highest  court  proved  “a  sheer  fiasco”.58 
The  sheriff  who  had  pronounced  sentaice  appeared,  and  then 
disappeared  as  an  outlaw,  but  no  other  result  was  achieved.  Trial  was 
postponed  several  times  until  James  arranged  a “chopping  of  hands”  in 
Aberdeen  - not  mutilation  but  reconciliation.  A settlement  based  on 


55  P.J.  Shearman,  “Father  Alexander  M’Quhirrie,  S.  J.  ”,  IR,  vi  (1955),  39.  The 
problem  of  occasional  conformity  was  to  recur.  Forbes  Leith,  Memoirs , 17-19. 

56  On  kinship  see  J.  Wormald,  Cou/I,  Kirk  and  Community:  Scotland  1470-1625 
(London,  1981),  and  Lords  and  Men  in  Scotland:  Bonds  of  Manrent,  1442-1603 
(Edinburgh,  1985). 

57  “Johne  Gordoun  of  Clubbisgoul  scheref-depeite  of  Abirdene,  ane  of  thair  awne 
complices”  came  from  Clubsgovel  or  Parkhill  near  Dyce.  RPCS , x.  497. 

58  Bulloch,  Gordon,  248. 
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financial  compensation  was  finally  achieved  in  1623 59  when, 
incidentally,  Gight’s  failure  to  pay  lus  family’s  French  governess 
illustrated  “auld  alliance”,  cultural  aspiration  and  a degree  of 
impoverishment. 

The  assembling  of  barons  and  gentlemen  in  arms  raises  the 
question  of  how  the  northern  lairds  had  fared  since  Glenlivat.  An  early 
example  was  made  of  one  man  who  took  over  as  leader  while  the 
“popish  lords”  were  in  exile.  Calvinists  were  briefly  placated  by  the 
execution  of  James  Wood  of  Bomton  in  1601.  Catholics  regarded  him 
as  a martyr  for  property  in  succession  to  David  Graham  of  Fintry.60 
The  Woods  owned  two  estates  called  Boniton:  the  one  near  Udny  was 
held  by  James  Wood  while  heir  to  his  father  at  Boniton,  Montrose. 
Wood  stood  high  at  court,  and  when  James’s  queen  became  a Catholic 
about  this  time61  he  helped  to  keep  the  secret.  The  Catholic  marriage  of 
this  “archpapist”62  was  opposed  by  his  mother  who  wished  to  have  him 
disinherited  in  favour  of  a protestant  brother.  Along  with  a neighbour, 
therefore.  Wood  “broke  up  the  old  laird  of  Bomton’s  house  in  Angus 
and  took  away  all  the  evidences”  or  title  deeds.63 

Afterwards  he  showed  himself  openly  in  Edinburgh  and  was 
arrested  at  an  illegal  mass,  but  the  more  senous  crime  was  of  trying  to 
inherit  as  a Catholic.64  Wood  paid  for  his  action  on  the  scaffold, 
expecting  a royal  pardon  but  disdaining  to  bargain  for  his  life  with 


59  £2,000  Scots  paid  by  George  Gordon  to  the  Hays  was  at  least  partly  recouped 
by  the  accession  of  Ardestie  near  Monifieth  Bulloch,  Gordon,  259. 

60  There  is  a martyr  portrait.  F.  Shearman,  “The  Spanish  Blanks”,  IR,  iii  (1952), 
facing  93.  Executed  in  1593,  Graham  of  Fintry  (Dundee)  said  he  died  for  his 
“livings”  Ibid.,  94.  The  estate  was  restored  on  a promise  that  the  heir  would  be 
reared  a protestant.  See  also  F.  Mudie,  The  Grahams  of  Fintry  (Dundee,  1964),  13. 

61  She  was  received  by  Fr  Robert  Abercrombie  about  1599.  Forbes  Leith, 
Narratives,  263;  M.  Barrett,  Sidelights  on  Scottish  Histoty  (Edinburgh,  1918),  175- 
98. 

62  PRO  State  Papers  Scotland,  lxvii,  2. 

63  Calderwood,  Histoty,  vi,  104. 

64  His  mother  merely  asked  for  Boniton  to  be  warded  until  “we  be  reponit  to  our 
own.”  R.  Pitcaim,  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland  from  1485  to  1634,  li  (Edinburgh 
1833),  340. 
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letters  from  the  Pope  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Queen.65  Pressure  was 
already  on  the  family  in  Buchan.66  In  Apnl  1601  a neighbour  of  young 
lady  Boruton  pleaded  for  delay  “until  sche  saw  quhat  becam  off  hir 
housband  presently  in  Ward”,  but  six  months  after  the  execution  there 
was  a “renewing  and  walkrung  of  the  process”.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  widow’s  behalf  “in  respect  she  could  not 
be  sooner  resolvit  through  the  many  troubles  wherein  she  was 
involvit”,67  but  sentence  was  pronounced  from  pulpits  of  the  Aberdeen 
synod  in  1603.  Lady  Boruton  and  her  daughter  became  dependants  of 
Cardinal  Barberim,  patron  of  the  Scots  college  in  Rome,  and  Wood’s 
sister  Margaret  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Carpentras  near 
Avignon.68 

The  Woods  intermarried  with  the  Grays  of  Schivas.  They  had  a 
second  home  in  the  south  of  France  at  Vaison  (also  in  the  papal 
territory  of  Avignon)  where  William  Chisholm,  bishop  of  Dunblane  in 
1560,  had  obtained  a new  see.  In  1608  (when  the  Assembly  was 
concerting  new  measures  against  papists  at  Linlithgow)  the  laird  of 
Schivas  was  summoned  for  apostasy,  having  “retumit  in  the  countrey” 
from  abroad.  The  authorities  acted  correctly,  and  the  main  Gray 
strategy  was  to  make  themselves  unavailable  for  legal  process. 
Sometimes  the  absence  was  questioned.  The  lark  officer  of  Tarves 
stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to  deliver  the  summons  in  person  “bot 
wes  informit  by  ye  servands  of  ye  place  of  Scheves  that  he  was  thair, 
and  he  saw  ye  said  James’s  cloak  and  sword  and  ryding  geir  in  ye  hall 
of  Scheves”  - which  had  (and  still  has)  an  altar.69  In  1624  James  Gray 


65  F.  Shearman,  “James  Wood  of  Boniton”,  1R,  v (1954),  31;Forbes  Leith, 
Narratives,  269.  Boniton ’s  willingness  to  die  must  have  been  influenced  by  his 
tuberculosis. 

66  In  1598  “Margaret  Wood,  Bonitoun’s  sister,  directed  [Elizabeth  Bum]  from  ye 
yet  off  Bimes  to  ane  bum  . . . [where  a stranger]  clad  with  ane  black  plaid  baptized 
ye  child”.  Mair,  Ellon,  12.  For  black  “plaid”  see  Durkan,  “Early  Jesuit  mission”,  6. 

67  Mair,  Ellon,  13. 

68  Con,  De  Duplici  Statu  Religionis,  160.  Margaret  Wood,  wife  of  William  Gray 
of  Schivas,  died  at  Vaison  about  1653.  M.  V.  Hay,  The  Blairs  Papers  1603-1660 
(London,  1929),  117-20. 

69  F.  Wyness,  “The  House  of  Schivas,  Aberdeenshire”,  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland, 
lxiii  (1929),  387. 
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told  the  presbytery  that  he  had  returned  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  a stay 
of  excommunication  was  granted  on  his  agreeing  to  “nather  ressoun, 
raile  nor  traffique,  bot  cary  him  selff  calm  and  pieceablie  without 
offence  to  ony”.70  Tins  accommodation,  made  possible  by  a family 
refuge  in  France,  was  effective:almost  uniquely  in  Buchan  the  Grays  of 
Schivas  were  still  Catholic  landowners  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

James  Cheyne  of  Amage  provides  further  insight  into  the  wider 
world  of  Scotland’s  nonconforming  Catholics.71  Cheyne  went  from 
King’s  College  Aberdeen  to  Aboyne  as  a pnest  in  1566  and  left  six 
years  later  to  begin  an  outstanding  career  of  European  scholarship: he 
became  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  a leading  protagonist  in  the 
Galileo  debate.  Cheyne  returned  to  Scotland  in  1581  in  a diplomatic 
role  and  gained  access  to  James’s  court.72  He  paid  two  more  visits  to 
his  native  land  and  bequeathed  his  own  portion  of  it  to  the  Douai 
seminary  which  was  to  educate  the  sons  of  Scotland’s  Catholic  lairds 
until  the  French  Revolution.  In  1604  the  “auld  Laird  of  Amedge”  was 
censured  by  presbytery  for  “his  absence  and  biding”  By  1626  he  was 
Walter  Cheyne  “sum  tyme  of  Amedge  and  now  of  Tillidesk”  having 
left  the  castle  for  a humbler  dwelling.73  The  estate  had  been  sold  by 
then  and  funds  transferred  to  Douai.74  Patnck  Gordon  of  nearby 
Auchleuchnes  provides  a comment  on  Catholic  education.  General 
Gordon  “atteined  to  as  much  learning  as  the  ordinary  country  schools 
affoord,  and  being  unwilling,  because  of  my  dissenting  in  religion,  to  go 
to  the  university  in  Scotland”,75  entered  the  Jesuit  college  of 


70  Mair,  Ellon,  67. 

He  was  bom  the  third  son  of  John  Cheyne  about  1545,  his  grandfather  having 
been  first  of  Amage  when  the  estate  was  separated  from  Essilmont. 

W.P.D.  Wightman,  “James  Cheyne  of  Amage”,  Aberdeen  University  Review, 
xxxv,  (1954),  376;  W.  Forbes  Leith,  Pre-Reformation  Scholars  in  Scotland  in  the 
XVIth  Century  (Glasgow,  1915),  75. 

73  * 

Mair,  Ellon,  42,  51,  68  The  cow  shed  at  Tilliedesk  is  remembered  as  a former 
chapel. 

The  college  was  moved  to  Douai  in  1612,  after  Amage  was  sold  to  John  Cheyne 
of  Pitfichie.  A.  Y.  Cheyne,  The  Cheyne  Family  in  Scotland  (Eastbourne,  1931),  131. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchleuchries,  1635- 
1699,  ed.  J.  Robertson  (Aberdeen,  1859),  5. 
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Braunsberg  in  Prussia  and  then  the  service  of  the  Czar.  (Much  later 
Gordon  expressed  regret  that  James  D had  missed  the  chance  to  employ 
him  when  back  in  Britain  visiting  his  Buchan  estate:  “It  may  be”, 
suggests  the  editor  of  his  Diary , “that  the  walls  of  Derry  would  have 
fallen  before  the  conqueror  of  Asof ’,76) 

Thomas  Dempster  (1579-1625)  was  one  of  the  first  Scots  students 
in  Flanders.  He  was  educated  at  Turriff  and  Aberdeen  before  quitting 
Scotland  for  Cambndge  and  the  continent.  Enrolled  in  1593  at  what 
became  the  college  of  Douai,77  Dempster’s  career  was  hardly  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  his  mentor  James  Cheyne  and  he  rose  to  become 
professor  of  humanities  at  Bologna.  Dempster  gained  enemies  during  a 
turbulent  life  of  scholarship,  and  Ins  Historic  Ecclesiastica  Gentis 
Scotorum  has  been  condemned  for  its  exaggerated  Catholic  stance. 
However  what  John  Hill  Burton  dismissed  as  a “highly  romantic  and 
not  altogether  credible”78  account  of  his  origins  has  been  largely 
confirmed  by  family  history  search.79  Ddmpster’s  father  was  indeed 
laird  of  Muiresk  and  Auchteriess  and  sheriff  of  Banff.  Thomas 
Dempster,  although  a younger  son,  claimed  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  Ins  nghtful  inheritance  because  of  fidelity  to  die  Catholic  religion. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad,  at  any  rate,  and  he  stands  alongside 
James  Cheyne  of  Amage  as  a distinguished  European  scholar  with 
roots  in  Buchan.80  Similarly  two  rectors  of  die  Scots  college  Pans  came 
from  the  dispossessed  Chalmers  or  Chambers  family  of  Stnchen,  while 
another  was  a Barclay  of  Towie81  in  further  illustration  of  the  way  diat 


76  Ibid.,  xviii. 

77  Scots  Colleges , 6. 

78  DXB,  v (1908),  785.  “The  climax  ...  of  insolent  mendacity,  was  reached  by 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Dempster”.  J.H.  Burton,  The  Scot  Abroad  (Edinburgh,  1890), 
260. 

79  James  Dempster  of  Auchteriess  gives  support  to  most  claims,  including 
Dempster’s  “chronologically  impossible”  ( DNB , 786)  descent  from  the  last  Stuart 
earl  of  Buchan. 

80  The  Jesuit  Francis  Dempster  engaged  in  debate  with  an  Aberdeen  professor  of 
divinity  and  has  been  rated  “one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  missionaries 
who  went  to  Scotland  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  . Hay,  Blairs 
Papers , 93. 

81  Ibid.,  110,122. 
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careers  in  Catholic  institutions  abroad  could  compensate  for  loss  of 
estates  at  home.82 

The  32  children  of  Gilbert  and  Lilias  Baird  grew  up  at 
Auchmedden  on  the  north  coast.83  In  1599  Gilbert  was  fined  by  the 
presbytery  of  Deer  for  being  a “rigid  papist  and  not  keeping  the  kirk” 
Here  was  a very  large  Catholic  family  cut  off  from  traditional 
ecclesiastical  means  of  support,  although  a brother  and  one  son  became 
scholarly  friars  at  Lyons.  Gilbert  died  in  1620  after  suffering  many 
lawsuits,  “be  the  imquitie  of  the  time”.84  The  seventh  son  “Wise  Walter” 
used  his  special  powers  to  prophesy  an  early  Catholic  tnumph 
throughout  Europe,  hi  1628  Walter  Baird’s  “treasonable  warnings  and 
predictiouns  of  the  change  of  state  and  religioun”85  (in  verse)  were 
nailed  to  the  doors  of  Aberdeen’s  burgh  and  kirk  leaders,  provoking  a 
house  search  for  the  perpetrators.  Also  in  north  Buchan,  James  Forbes 
of  Blackton  had  more  than  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  contend  with  as 
his  mother  had  transferred  most  of  the  property  to  more  favoured 
protestant  sons.  According  to  the  pnest  who  visited  him,  Forbes  no 
longer  had  “the  means  to  support  his  own  children,  who  are 
numerous”.86 

Nothing  is  left  of  the  overcrowded  houses  of  Auchmedden  and 
Blackton,  but  elsewhere  there  is  evidence  in  stone.87  In  1579  two 
Catholic  houses  in  process  of  being  remodelled  gave  John  Hay  shelter, 
his  brother’s  at  Delgaty  and  his  sister’s  at  Towie.  Above  its  main 
fireplace  Delgaty  still  has  the  initials  IHS,  a shortened  version  of  the 
Greek  for  Jesus  which  was  then  identified  with  Fr  Hay’s  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  same  masons  were  at  Towie,  where  an  oratory  has  nbbed 


82 

On  Scots  Catholic  scholars  abroad  see  D.  McRoberts,  “George  Strachan,  an 
early  Scottish  orientalist”,  IR,  iii  (1952),  110-28. 

James  Cheyne  of  Pennan,  also  a Catholic,  was  at  feud  with  Gilbert  Baird  during 
the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Cheyne,  Family  of  Cheyne,  103. 

84  J.  Durkan,  “The  Scottish  Minims”,  IR,  ii  (1951),  79 

85  RPCS,  iii,  31. 

86 

Forbes  Leith,  Memoirs  132.  In  1642  a priest  was  taken  prisoner  to  Banff  from 
Blackton.  W.  Cramond,  The  Annals  of  Banff,  i (Aberdeen,  1891),  42. 

I.B.D.  Bryce  and  A.  Roberts,  “Post-Reformation  Catholic  houses  of  north-east 
Scotland”,  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scotland,  cxxiii  (1993),  363-72. 
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vaulting  decorated  with  the  Anns  of  Chnst,  as  at  Gight  A cunous 
example  of  tins  Five  Wounds  symbolism  has  been  identified  at 
Fraserburgh,  where  in  1588  Alexander  Fraser  was  authonsed  to  found 
a university  to  produce  ministers  for  Buchan  - its  first  principal  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh’s  new  university  of  Refonn.  Inside  a plain 
building  on  Kinnaird’s  Head  known  as  the  Wine  Tower  is  a nchly 
embossed  heraldic  ceiling  with  the  Anna  Christi  its  most  striking 
feature.  The  laird’s  wife  was  Catholic,  and  despite  her  husband’s 
public  sponsorship  of  the  reformed  faith  tins  was  her  private  chapel.88 

There  were  three  branches  of  the  Con  family  in  Buchan,  one  of 
them  responsible  for  bringing  Catholic  symbolism  to  northern  houses,89 
but  their  activities  went  beyond  stonework.  Alexander  Con  of 
Knockiemill,  Turriff,  studied  at  Douai  (where  his  father  later  was  an 
exile)  and  he  was  involved  as  a power-broking  Jesuit  in  arranging  the 
duke  of  York’s  marriage  to  Mary  of  Modena.90  Patrick  Con  of  Auchry 

e 

(east  of  Delgaty)  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  against  Argyll.  He 
married  Isobel  Cheyne  of  Essilmont,  and  in  1619  their  son  George 
entered  the  Scots  college  at  Rome.  A Vatican  diplomat  at  the  courts  of 
France,  Spain  and  England,  Con  had  hopes  of  converting  Charles  1 
through  his  French  queen,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  a relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  was  only  depnved  of  a cardinal’s  hat  by  early  death.91 

There  was  another  branch  at  Artrochie,92  where  Patnck  Con  was 
factor  to  the  earl  of  Erroll.93  Here  church  authonties  focused  more  on 
ministers  than  hentors,  the  pnme  concern  of  Patrick  Forbes,  bishop  of 


88  I.B.D.  Bryce,  “The  Wine  Tower,  Fraserburgh’’,  The  Double  Tressure:  Journal 
of  the  Heraldry  Society  of  Scotland,  xi  ( 1989),  3- 1 4. 

89  I.  B.  D.  Bryce,  personal  communication  1991.  The  Cons  owned  a quarry  and 
employed  the  masons  who  set  up  their  “lodges”  at  Catholic  castles. 

90  Scots  Colleges,  31;  Stuart,  Breiffe  Narration,  185;  RPCS,  v,  314;  C.  Oman, 
Maty  of  Modena  (London,  1962),  1. 

91  Con  tried  to  broker  an  exchange:  Scots  troops  to  France  for  mission  priests  to 
Scotland.  C.  M.  Hibbard,  Charles  I and  the  Popish  Plot  (North  Carolina,  1983),  38- 
71. 

92  Mair,  Ellon,  68.  In  the  Scots  college  Paris  necrologium  Patrick  Con  appears  as 
“de  Auchry  et  de  Artrichy”.  Hay,  Blairs  Papers.  242. 

93  Mair,  Ellon,  123. 
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Aberdeen,  being  to  improve  the  quality  of  clergy  in  his  diocese.  In 
doing  so  he  transformed  King’s  College  into  Scotland’s  leading 
university  by  creating  the  “prelatical”  degree  of  doctor.94  Soon  after 
acquiring  his  glebe  at  Cruden  the  Rev.  David  Rattray  was  censured  for 
“labouring  his  corns  on  the  Sabbath  day”:95  Rattray  was  at  different 
times  celebrated  for  Latin  verse  and  for  spending  time  in  the  Aberdeen 
debtors’  pnson.  Presbytery  exhorted  him  “to  be  mair  plain  and 
sensible”.96  There  had  been  fnvolous  dealings  with  the  dowager 
countess  of  Errol  who  so  far  ignored  a day  of  public  fast  and 
humiliation  on  21st  June  1601  as  to  celebrate  a traditional  public 
festival,  carrying  “bleezis  of  fyre  about  Mr  David  Rattray’s  houssis  on 
mydsummer  even  last”.97 

Rattray  knew  his  place  at  Cruden.  The  pansh  provided  a safe  house 
for  Fr  William  Leslie,  commanding  a record  number  of  Jesuits,98  who 
gave  public  preachings  at  Bram  Stoker’s  castle  on  the  headland  of 
Bowness:  “A  considerable  number  of  persons  assemble,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Chnstian  faith  are  somewhat  fully  explained  and  proved 
by  pointed  and  stnking  arguments  and  vindicated  from  the  calumnies  of 
the  heretics”.99  Meanwhile  the  minister,  helping  to  keep  presbytery  at 
bay,  “threatens  my  Lord  of  Erroll  Ins  wrath,  assureing  them  that 
motioun  suld  breed  commotioun,  and  that  he  wald  on  na  conditioun 
suffer  ony  man  to  enter  his  pulpit”.100  Rattray  outlived  his  lord  of  Erroll 
by  a yearkirk,  glebe  and  pansh  fell  to  Ins  son.  In  Slains  pansh  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Bruce  was  succeeded  in  1611  by  another  old  man101  worn 


94  G.D.  Henderson,  Religious  Life  in  Se\’enteenth  Centuiy  Scotland  (Cambridge, 
1937),  31-59;  D.  Macmillan,  The  Aberdeen  Doctors  (London,  1909). 

95  Mair,  Ellon,  103. 

96  Ibid.,  124. 

97  Ibid. , 33.  This  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Caithness  had  remarried  the  earl  of 
Huntly’s  brother.  J.  Balfour  Paul,  The  Scottish  Peerage , iii  (Edinburgh,  1906),  571. 

98  Forbes  Leith,  Memoirs,  7. 

99  Ibid.,  148.  For  similar  preaching  to  the  household  of  Lady  Aboyne,  who  grew 
up  at  Slains,  see  Stewart,  Breiffe  Narration,  67. 

100  Mair,  Ellon,  117. 

! 101  Unusually  for  the  area.  Brace  used  kirk  discipline:  “Repentance  10  Sondays 
i cled  in  sackcloth,  with  his  half-heid  and  beird  schaven  Mair,  Ellon , 81. 
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out  by  a thankless  ministry  at  Bethelnie  frustrated  by  the  Catholic 
Setons  of  Blair.102  Presbytery,  objecting  that  this  Mr  Mason  was  “agit 
and  unable  to  discharge  his  office,”103  appointed  his  grandson  to 
conduct  the  services  On  Mason’s  death  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  in 
the  minister  of  Tarves,  tested  in  conflict  with  Gordon  of  Gight,  but 
“Patrick  Con  ...  and  ye  haill  parochiners  of  Slains”  stood  out 
successfully  for  the  man  they  knew,  “now  with  us  thir  sevin  yeirs 
bygane  . . . whom  we  love  in  the  Lord”. 104 

Since  Erroll’s  factor  was  part-author  of  this  eulogy  it  is  perhaps 
surprising  to  read  of  his  wife’s  action  in  1625.  Presbytery  heard  that 
Helen  Kinnaird,  “ane  apostat-papist,  spous  to  Patnck  Con”,  had  come 
to  Slams  kirk  and  caused  to  be  taken  up  the  body  of  Stephen  Mason, 
“umquhill  Minister  of  Slains”.  The  Earl  was  creating  a bunal  aisle  for 
himself  but  said  he  had  ordered  the  stonemasons  not  to  disturb  the 
minister’s  grave.  The  factor’s  wife  had  got  the  church  officer  and  some 
Collieston  fishermen  to  uplift 

ye  body  of  ye  said  umqll.  Stephane,  kist  and  all,  out  of  ye 
grave,  and  causit  brak  up  the  lid  of  the  kist  with  ane  eich  and 
luikit  and  beheld  the  body  of  ye  said  umqll.  Stephane.  As  also 
the  said  Helene  left  him  there  unburyed  againe.  The  said  kirk 
officiar  confessit  that  the  said  Helene  Kinaird  said  maist 
mahciouslie  - “An  he  war  the  best  Mimster  that  ever  preichit  in 
a pulpit  Devill  a bit  of  him  suld  ly  there”. 

Characterised  as  “an  object  of  dread”,105  this  lady  later  put  her  Catholic 
husband  into  the  same  patch  of  disputed  earth.106  Widow  Kinnaird  had 
male  supporters.  Presbytery  noted  that  the  “sum  tyrne  laird  of  Kinard 


102  Alexander  Seton  had  been  chancellor  of  the  Aberdeen  diocese  and  the  family 
were  anti-Reform  M.P.  Lang,  The  Story  ofMeldrum  (Aberdeen,  1897),  7. 

103  Mair,  Ellon , 93. 

104  Ibid.,  102.  John  Mercer  was  the  choice  of  the  principal  and  members  of  King's 
College  Aberdeen  as  notional  patrons  of  Slains,  but  local  patronage  triumphed. 

105  Ibid.,  134. 

106  Con  was  still  alive  in  1638.  Stewart,  Breiffe  Narration , 61. 
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(near  Errol  in  Perthshire)  was  living  with  his  sister  at  Artrochie,107  and 
she  was  sought  in  marriage  despite  her  declining  fortune  and  advancing 
years.108  In  1643  “the  widow  of  Artrachye,  a woman  passed  three 
score”  disposed  of  her  moveable  property  to  Thomas  Forbes  of 
Watertown.109  She  consigned  the  farm’s  stock  and  its  harvest  of  170 
acres  in  crop  (“small  aitts,  great  aitts  and  beir”)  for  the  knockdown 
pnce  of  1900  merks.110  The  danger  to  crops  and  livestock  was  reakit 
was  now  time  of  war  and  musketeers  were  sent  from  Aberdeen  to 
plunder  the  “goodwife  of  Artrochie”.* * 111 

The  last  Con  “sometime  of  Auchry”  went  into  exile  with  the  last 
Stuart  monarch,  and  shortly  before  his  death  begged  the  twelfth  earl  of 
Erroll,  in  a letter  from  Paris,  “that  your  goodness  may  extend  itself  now 
to  your  poore  servent  for  that  little  anuel  rent  which  is  yearly  due  to 
me.”112  The  phrase  “sometime  of’  recurs  frequently,  and  there  is  even  a 
double  reference  to  “Wm.  Udny  sum  tyme  of  that  Ilk  and  Sara  Chein, 
dochter  to  Walter  Chein,  sum  tyme  of  Amedge”.113  Between  the 
Cheynes  sometime  of  Amage  at  the  start  of  the  century  and  the  Cons 
sometime  of  Auchry  at  its  end  can  be  placed  a number  of  families 
winch  lost  their  estates.  Others  conformed  to  the  law’s  demands  and 
held  on  to  them.  Allan  Macinnes  has  argued  that  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  were  never  fully  applied  in  the  seventeenth  century,114  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  enforcement  north  and  west  of  Aberdeen. 


107  Mair,  Ellon,  133.  Kinnaird  is  close  to  Errol  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  Plundered 
Catholic  houses  in  the  area  included  Ardestie  beside  Monifieth,  belonging  to  the 
Gordons  of  Giglit,  and  Airlie,  the  Ogilvie  castle  destroyed  by  the  earl  of  Argyll. 

108  William  Davidson’s  “thoughts  wer  al  about  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of 
Artrachye”  in  1 642.  Stewart,  Breiffe  Narration , 1 74. 

109  Forbes  became  a Covenanter  along  with  Kennedy  of  Kermuck,  although  as  late 
as  1639  both  these  lairds  were  refusing  to  attend  kirk  services.  Mair,  Ellon  142 

1900  merks  was  equivalent  to  £250  Scots  or  £21  sterling.  The  transaction 
extended  to  “oxen  and  steirs  with  the  pleuch  and  pleuch  geir”.  Ibid.,  133. 

111  Ibid.,  135. 

112 

J.B.  Pratt.  Buchan  (Aberdeen,  1870),  465.  Con  died  in  1694.  Hay,  Blairs 
Papers,  242. 

113  Mair,  Ellon,  69. 

114  A.  Macinnes,  “Catholic  recusancy  and  the  penal  laws,  1603-1707”  RSCHS 
xxiii  (1985),  27-63. 
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There  were  hopes  that  the  accession  of  Charles  I and  his  marriage 
to  a sister  of  Louis  XHI  would  herald  a period  of  favour  to  her  co- 
religionists, but  the  first  three  years  of  the  reign  proved  to  be  the  lull 
before  the  storm.  Writing  in  1628  from  his  headquarters  at  Slains  to  the 
Jesuit  Father  General  in  Rome,115  William  Leslie  descnbed  a new  wave 
of  persecution: 

The  Catholics,  men  and  women,  who  were  brought  before  the 
Council  in  July  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  They  have  been 
given  seven  weeks  to  leave  the  country,  and  a third  of  their 
annual  income  to  live  upon;if  they  return  they  lose  this  third, 
pay  a fine  in  addition,  and  are  impnsoned  for  life.  No  advocate 
is  allowed  to  plead  any  cause  on  behalf  of  an  exile  before  the 
King’s  judges,  and  if  he  does  the  plea  is  disallowed.  Of  course 
the  object  is  the  total  suppression  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
heretics  extol  their  own  clemency  in  not  shedding  blood,  like 
our  Inquisitors,  though  they  say  they  might  lawfully  do  so.  116 

Under  new  powers  a list  of  lairds  and  their  families  was  drawn  up 
twice  a year.  In  Buchan  an  example  was  made  of  Thomas  Cheyne  of 
Ranmstoun  (near  Ellon)  whose  growing  com  was  seized  and  stock 
subjected  to  compulsory  purchase  at  pnces  like  “24  hogs  worth  30sh  at 
10sh”.117  He  petitioned  Council  that  his  house,  at  least,  might  be 
restored  since  he  had  now  conformed.  Excommunication  became  the 
first  in  a senes  of  measures  leading  to  denunciation  as  rebel, 
confiscation  of  goods,  eviction  with  “the  fires  extinguished  - a part  of 
the  custom  of  this  country  - and  the  keys  given  up  to  the  King’s 


115  Mutius  Vitelleschi  launched  a new  mission,  and  between  1617  and  1633  21 
Jesuits  came  to  Scotland  There  were  16  in  the  previous  half  century.  Forbes  Leith, 
Memoirs  , 159. 

116  Ibid., 12,19. 

117  Cheyne,  Family  of  Cheyne,  139.  James  Forbes  of  Blackton  and  William  Seton 
of  Blair  were  also  Buchan  lairds  who  featured  in  the  Privy  Council  list  of  1629 
RPCS,  iv,  146. 
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officers”,118  and  finally  banishment.  Those  who  depended  on  the  gentry 
were  affected  in  turn: 

Catholic  servants  of  all  sorts  were  cast  adrift;  no  debts  were 
paid,  no  office  or  profession  open,  no  intercourse  with  others 
was  permitted  them.  The  soldiers  were  instructed  to  trample 
down  their  crops;  even  the  burial  grounds  were  closed  against 
them  ...  The  plight  of  the  Catholics  of  inferior  rank  was 
lamentable.  Some  fled,  some  offered  bribes  to  their  enemies, 
some  yielded  to  violence,  and  made  with  their  lips  the 
“confession  of  faith”  which  they  at  heart  detested.119 

The  Gordons  became  involved  in  this  lip-service  as  pressure  was 
exerted  on  the  aged  marquis  of  Huntly.  In  December  1628  as  sheriff  for 
Aberdeen  (effectively  Buchan  and  Strathbogie)  he  was  required  to 
bong  in  certain  excommunicate  papists  for  whom  he  was  clearly 
responsible.  Several  were  factors  of  Gordon  estates:  Robert  Bisset  of 
Lessendrum  and  Alexander  Gordon  of  Drumquhail  baillie  and 
chamberlain  respectively  of  Strathbogie,  Adam  Smith  chamberlain  of 
the  Enzie  and  Adam  Strachan  fulfilling  the  same  role  at  Aboyne.  Nine 
others  named  were  probably  in  Strathbogie: Alexander  Gordon  of 
Tilligreg  sounds  like  a laird,  unlike  Malcom  Laing  in  Gulbume,  Robert 
Gordon  in  Cushnie,  James  Philp  in  Eastoun  and  John  Gordon  in 
Bountie.  There  were  Gordon  millers  at  Littlemylne  and  Troupsmylne, 
while  John  Spence  “notar  in  Peirismilne”  was  a Catholic  lawyer  living 
with  one.  Easier  to  identify,  at  least  by  place,  are  Alexander  Harvie  in 
“Innerourie”,  William  Seton  of  Blair,  Patrick  Gordon  of  Tillisoule  (and 
“Jonnet  Dumbar  his  spouse”),  Alexander  Gordon  of  Caimborrow  and 
Margaret  Gordon  “goodwyffe  of  Cormellat”  - on  the  Deveron  below 
Huntly. 120 

The  number  of  Gordon  lairds  not  listed  is  more  striking.  Families  in 
Strathbogie  or  the  Enzie  which  sent  their  sons  Douai  or  the  other  Scots 

118 

Ibid.,  71.  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor  gave  up  his  keys,  but  then  changed  the 
locks  and  fortified  the  house  in  order  to  shelter  priests  and  nuns  - a rare  reference  to 
religious  sisters  in  post- Reformation  Scotland  RPCS,  iv,  146. 

119  Forbes  Leith,  Memoirs,  41-2. 

120  RPCS,  ii,  497-9. 
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colleges,  then  or  later,  with  the  possibility  of  their  returning  as  priests, 
include  the  Gordons  of  Arradoul,  Beldomey,  Craig  of  Auchindoir, 
Dorlaithers,  Kincraigie,  Leitcheston  and  Rothiemay.121  Where  is 
Avachie’s  William  Gordon  who  had  been  “brought  up  in  the  house  of 
Huntly  in  the  popish  religion”?  Where  is  the  laird  of  Craig  whom  the 
later  very  active  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  (in  time  of  war,  with 
Covenanters  in  the  ascendant)  noted  as  “broght  up  in  poperie,  and 
continowing  in  the  same  profession”  in  1649,  or  the  Gordon  laird  of 
Kinnairdy  whose  family  and  servants  were  papists  four  years  later9 
Also  unlisted  are  Robert  Gordon  of  Culdrain,  whose  house  near 
Priest’s  Water  in  the  parish  of  Gartly  gave  shelter  to  so  many  of 
them,122  and  Adam  Gordon  of  Artloch  who  was  accused  in  1635  of 
sheltering  rebels,  including  his  father-in-law  the  returned  exile  John 
Leslie  sometime  of  New  Leslie?123  Against  these  absentees  it  is  almost 
surprising  to  find  John  Gordon  of  Letterfourie  to  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Clearly  the  word  had  reached  most  of  the  Gordon 
lairds  that  this  was  not  the  time  for  gesture  politics. 

Other  ways  were  being  tried,  but  the  delaying  tactics  used  by 
sheriff-depute  William  Gordon  of  Knockespock  were  dismissed  in  1630 
as  “cullourable  and  a ludifeing  of  the  Counsell”.124  Huntly  (hitherto  one 
of  its  most  senior  members)  was  declared  an  outlaw.  He  spent  seven 
months  at  the  royal  court  in  England  seeking  a reversal,  but  Charles 
Stuart  was  now  ready  to  give  real  support  to  his  Scots  councillors: 
“Having  receaved  your  letter  concerning  the  insolent  behaviour  of  some 
Papists  in  the  north  and  your  care  for  remedie  thairof  ...  we  are  sone 
that  our  lerutie  with  thame  should  have  produced  no  better  effects”.125 
During  1629  and  1630  the  assault  on  “popery”  was  by  far  the  most 
important  item  of  policy  and  it  occupied  more  than  a quarter  of  the 


121  Scots  Colleges , 40,  250,  69,  251,  29,  252,  45. 

122  Stuart,  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  173,245,  17. 

123  RPCS,  vi,  122.  See  also  Bryce  and  Roberts,  “Conrack.  New  Leslie". 

124  RPCS,  iii,  29. 

125  Ibid.,  35.  This  letter  of  23  January  1629  refers  particularly  to  the  affair  of  Wise. 
Walter. 
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Council’s  business.126  Relieved  of  his  sheriffdom,  Huntly  sought  retiral 
from  public  life  (especially  as  regards  the  rounding  up  of  kin)  but 
Council  continued  to  press:sheriff  or  not,  he  was  “still  lyable  as 
landslord”.127  Then  a better  way  was  found  Lord  George  Gordon,  the 
heir,  agreed  to  come  forward  as  the  confiscator  of  Catholic  property, 
while  the  Marquis  was  detained  in  Edinburgh  as  a hostage  for  the 
“excommurucat  rebellis  dwelling  upon  his  ground”.128  According  to  the 
Jesuits  Gordon  promised  not  to  benefit  personally  from  the  two-thirds 
exacted  for  refusal  to  conform;129  according  to  Hume  Brown  Gordon 
was  keen  to  maximise  his  revenue.130  The  future  Marquis  appointed 
three  deputies,  and  they  were  able  to  persuade  eleven  of  the  thirty 
named  rebels  to  yield  by  the  summer  of  1630. 131  This  supports  the 
Jesuit  view  of  Lord  Gordon,  but  they  were  appalled  at  what  was 
happening: 

Human  or  diabolical  ingenuity  could  not  have  contnved 
anything  more  directly  calculated  to  lead  Catholics  astray  than 
this  measure....  The  friendship  which  these  commissioners  had 
shown  them,  and  the  favours  they  received  from  them,  added  to 
dailv  menaces  and  entreaties  that  they  would  comply  with  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  all  combined  to  distract  the  minds  of 
the  Catholics.132 

The  old  Marquis  was  treated  severely  dunng  the  winter  of  1635-6, 
being  warded  in  an  unlighted  chamber  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  this 
solitary  confinement  was  broken  only  by  a visit  from  his  wife  at 
Christmas.  When  Huntly’s  health  collapsed  he  was  allowed  to  move  to 
their  Canongate  townhouse  and  finally  to  head  north  in  the  summer  of 


26  RPCS,  iii,  xi.  Although  much  less  prominent,  a good  deal  of  attention  was  also 
paid  to  witchcraft. 
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1636. 133  Reaching  Dundee  after  a week’s  slow  progress  from 
Burntisland  “in  a wandbed  within  his  chareot,  ...  vpone  the  thretteint  of 
Junij  [the  Marquis]  depairtit  this  lyf  a Romane  Catholik.”The  body  was 
taken  home,  its  “kist  covent  with  ane  blak  taffeta  and  in  ane  horss  litter 
...  [and]  brocht  to  the  cheppell  of  Strathbogy”.134 

The  role  of  Ins  son,  who  now  succeeded  as  second  marquis  of 
Huntly,  has  been  considered  in  relation  to  the  “suppression  of  the 
Catholic  North”,135  which  was  more  successful  in  Buchan  than 
Strathbogie.  Much  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  those  who  followed  the 
two  “popish  earls”,  some  of  it  illustrating  the  power  of  education.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  brought  up  at  court  in  England,  receiving  the  same 
protestant  formation  as  the  future  tenth  earl  of  Erroll.  The  attempt  to 
intervene  in  the  rearing  of  great  men’s  children  went  beyond  the  ban  on 
sending  sons  abroad.  The  first  marquis  of  Huntly’s  daughters  were 
among  those  “persouns  under  vehement  suspicioun  to  be  corrupted  in 
thair  religioun  by  remaining  in  thair  fathers  companies”.136 
Government’s  concern  extended  even  unto  the  next  generation:  “It  is 
feared  that  the  children!  of  the  Lord  Gordoun,  who  ar  weill  bred,  being 
now  under  the  commandement  and  in  the  hous  of  the  Marqueis  of 
Huntlie,  thair  grandfather,  may  in  thair  tender  yeares  be  coraipted  in 
thair  religioun”.137  Council  requested  the  King  to  order  that  Lord 
Gordon’s  sons,  at  least,  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  colleges  at  St 
Andrews.  As  Allan  White  has  pointed  out,  however,  it  was  a different 
story- when  successive  heads  of  the  Gordons  came  back  to  Strathbogie, 
“because  their  power  was  largely  denved  from  Catholic  supporters”.138 

An  important  reason  for  the  sharp  decline  of  “popery”  in  Buchan 
was  the  religious  ambivalence  and  early  death  of  the  tenth  earl  of 
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136  RPCS , iii,  246.  Two  unmarried  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Erroll  and  the  children 
of  the  laird  of  Dalgety  were  “under  vehement  suspicion  of  being  corrupted  in  their 
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Erroll  This  William  Hay  was  also  “bred  up  in  the  Protestant 
religion’’139  as  a companion  of  the  future  Charles  I,  further  distancing 
himself  from  the  problems  of  his  supporters  by  staying  on  as  a courtier 
in  London  at  the  outset  of  the  new  reign.  There  it  became  fashionable  to 
attend  the  Queen’s  mass,140  and  he  was  happy  enough  to  be  a Catholic 
in  England,  less  so  in  Scotland  where  his  mother  had  been  seeking  an 
accommodation  with  the  reformers  Hay’s  extravagant  style  of  life 
began  to  limit  his  freedom  of  action,  and  he  was  forced  to  sell  Errol  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowne  to  pay  for  his  role  as  Constable  at  the  Scottish 
coronation  in  1633.  The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  is  said  to  have 
affected  him  strongly,  so  that  he  “left  off  attending  the  heretic  sermons 
which  he  had  very  frequently  done,  and  remained  constant  in  faith  till 
death”.141  That  came  in  December  1637,  and  two  months  later  his 
widow  followed  him  to  a Perthshire  grave.  When  the  revolt  against 
royal  religious  policies  began  that  summer  their  six-year-old  son 
Gilbert  was  in  the  care  of  a protestant  grandfather,  and  there  were  no 
more  Catholic  earls  of  Erroll. 

Another  son  is  relevant.  Twelve  years  of  ill-feeling  between  Huntly 
and  Erroll  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1627  through  the  mediation  of  Fr 
Patrick  Shekel,  chaplain  at  Strathbogie,142  when  the  marriage  of 
Huntly’s  son  John  to  Erroll’s  daughter  Sophia  sealed  a new  alliance.  It 
was  said  to  have  caused  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  to  state  publicly  that 
“what  the  King  and  the  Council  could  not  accomplish  had  been  brought 
about  by  a single  Jesuit”.143  This  Viscount  Aboyne  was  a strong 
Catholic  and  the  great  hope  of  that  party,  but  three  years  later  he  died 
in  tragic  circumstances  at  Frendraught.  Soon  after  midnight  on  8th 
October  1630  the  tower  in  which  the  laird  of  Rothiemay  and  Aboyne 
were  guests  caught  fire.  Trapped  by  iron  bars,  they  died  along  with 
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their  servants.  For  the  benefit  of  a crowded  courtyard,  according  to  the 
priest  who  later  ministered  to  his  widow,  Aboyne  persuaded  Rothiemay 
“to  abjure  the  heresie  of  Calvin”.14-4  Whether  Lord  John  Gordon’s  death 
was  caused  by  malice,  accident  or  divine  intervention,  it  was  a severe 
blow.145  Aboyne  was  an  open  Catholic,  Rothiemay  was  not.  Cnghton 
of  F rend ra ught  was  protestant,  his  wife  Catholic,  but  when  she 
appeared  before  the  Marquis  at  Bog  of  Gight  “busked  in  ane  white 
plaid”146  Huntly  would  not  receive  the  woman  he  suspected  of  starting 
the  fire.  Religious  ambivalence  was  the  mood  of  the  time,  with  lairds 
trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  competing  forces.147  Sometimes  the 
lady  of  the  house  maintained  Catholic  practice  with  the  aid  of  her 
domestic  chaplain  while  the  laird  secured  his  property  by  occasional 
conformity  to  the  law’s  requirements.148  Widows  presented  authority 
with  a particular  challenge,  and  the  goodwife  of  Artrochie  had  her 
Strathbogie  counterpart  in  the  goodwife  of  Corraellat,  “ane  obdured 
ignorant  papist  without  all  hope  to  be  reclamed.”149  The  instinct  of 
women,  it  may  be  thought,  was  to  preserve  family  life,  with  religion  at 
the  heart  of  it  and  property  a secondary,  masculine,  consideration. 

A suitable  histoncal  date  to  end  this  account  would  be  1633, 
because  in  that  year  “popery"  disappeared  from  the  records  of  Pnvy 
Council.  Tire  papists  were  beaten:  Counter- Reformation  was  no  longer 
an  object  but  merely  the  toleration  (in  time  to  come)  of  their  “sect". 
Other  religious  issues  were  climbing  the  political  agenda.  The 
presbytenan  attack  on  Charles  l’s  “prelacy”  began  to  gather  force  in 
the  year  of  his  Scottish  coronation,  partly  prompted  by  the  style  of  it. 
In  that  year,  too,  Jesuits  were  reporting  on  tire  confusion  of  former 
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Catholics  who  asked  if  a simpler,  less  demanding  faith  might  not  be 
enough  for  salvation.150  For  many  the  answer  was  episcopalian,  still 
resisting  the  ministers  but  now  by  loyal  adherence  to  the  King’s 
religion.  The  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  Covenant  forced  the  issue  for 
many,  and  the  later  Jacobitism  of  Buchan,  in  particular,  was  to  be 
“pisky”  Even  those  who  remained  Catholic  began  to  reject  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  preferring  secular  pnests  under  a new  system  of  ecclesiastical 
nile:first  a prefect  in  mid-century,  then  a vicar  apostolic  or  bishop  at  its 
end.  Lowlanders,  at  least,  became  relaxed  about  marrying 
protestants,151  so  that  tins  story  of  bitter  strife  could  be  rounded  off  by 
celebrating  the  spirit  of  tolerance  in  Scottish  Catholicism.  A better, 
touchingly  human,  ending  comes  from  tine  times  winch  were  drawing  to 
a close.  Two  letters  were  sent  by  Fr  James  Anderson  at  Douai  to  Jesuit 
colleagues  in  Rome,  the  first  dated  3rd  February  1654:  “The  Marquis 
of  Huntly  is  dead.  ..  I pray  God  that  the  nixt  Marquis  be  Catholik  also, 
that  wee  may  drink  our  pynt  aill  in  the  raws  with  greater  freedom  and 
mirnnes”.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  his  mood  was  elegaic: 
“Alace  good  old  kind  Strathboggy  is  now  very  low.  I know  non  of  ours 
that  hanteth  it  for  the  present”.152 
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